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on the county treasurer for like percentage 
of the salary lists of the county and the 
taxing districts therein, for deposit to the 
credit of the said state insurance fund. 

Other sections provided for the payment 
of such employes who are injured, or the 
dependents of such as are killed, out of 
said insurance fund in the same manner 
as in the case of other injured or killed 
employes. 

The act thus attempted to place all 
state, city, county and school district em- 
ployes upon the same plane as the ordi- 
nary wage-earner whose employer took 
advantage of the act, the public obliga- 
tion to contribute being, however, abso- 
lute. 

Acting under this statute, the county au- 
ditor of Hamilton county, within which is 
situate the school district of Cincinnati — 
the owner of the public library of Cincin- 
nati — ascertaining the amount of the an- 
nual salary list of the library, drew a 
warrant upon the county treasurer against 
the library fund in the county treasury — 
the depository of the library — in favor of 
the state insurance fund. Prior to the 
cashing of the warrant, a temporary re- 
straining order was obtained on behalf of 
the library against the payment. The ac- 
tion is still pending. 



On the part of the library, it is con- 
tended that there being no common law li- 
ability for damages for injuries to any 
person injured in or about the library, 
the library funds being raised by taxation 
for a limited and specified purpose, the li- 
brary fund could never be made liable for 
damages, and if not liable for such inju- 
ries, they should not be called upon to 
contribute to the state insurance fund. 

In Cleveland the fund contributed was 
limited to the percentage stated upon the 
salaries of such employes as janitors, ele- 
vator operators, etc., holding that the li- 
brary attendants were not workmen or 
operatives. 

I will take pleasure in reporting the re- 
sult of the litigation in the library journals. 

Miss M. E. Ahem, editor of Public Li- 
braries, under the topic, "Some trustees — 
there are others," recounted observa- 
tions and experiences with trustees in 
various parts of the country who exploited 
the library for their own benefit and that 
of their friends, who through indifference, 
want of knowledge, interest and educa- 
tion, crippled the library service. As a 
contra picture to this, the interest, sacri- 
fice, devotion, effective service, personal 
influence of still others were cited. 
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The public documents round table held 
in the small ball room of the New 
Willard Hotel Friday morning, May 29, 
with Mr. George S. Godard, state librarian 
of Connecticut, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on public documents, in charge, 
was unquestionably one of the most 
interesting and helpful meetings yet held 
by this section. For the first time, those 
in authority in Congress, the Library of 
Congress, the office of the Government 
Printer and the office of the Super- 
intendent of Documents were all repre- 
sented through accredited officials. Prob- 
ably also there has never been a larger 
gathering of librarians interested in pub- 
lic documents than came together at this 
meeting. 

The first paper was by Mr. GEORGE H. 



CARTER, clerk of 
on printing, on 

PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE CODI- 
FICATION OF THE PRINTING 
LAWS AS CONTAINED IN THE 
PRINTING BILL* 

On behalf of the Joint Committee on 
printing, I am pleased to express its 
thanks for this opportunity to explain to 
your round table the purpose and scope 
of the printing bill now pending before 
Congress. The purpose, briefly stated, is 
economy and efficiency, two essentials 
now sadly lacking in the public printing 
and binding and the distribution of gov- 
ernment publications. In scope, the bill 
is intended to cover the entire printing 



•Printed only in part. 
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activities of the government, and to as- 
semble in one harmonious act the mul- 
titudinous printing provisions now scat- 
tered along through a century of congres- 
sional legislation. I take it, however, that 
your interest in the bill is chiefly from a 
librarian's point of view, and shall endeav- 
or to keep that fact in mind as I present 
the provisions that seem to be of special 
importance to the libraries of the coun- 
try. 

First, permit me to state, the bill is the 
result of almost ten years' investigation 
and study of the printing problems of 
the government. The extravagances and 
wastes in the public printing and bind- 
ing had become so enormous that Congress, 
in 1905, created a Printing Investigation 
commission with authority to inquire into 
the subject and report such remedial leg- 
islation as seemed proper. That Commis- 
sion caused the adoption of a number of 
urgent reforms in the public -printing and 
binding, largely as a result of which the 
annual expenditures for the Government 
Printing Office decreased almost a million 
dollars in five years from the time the 
Commission started to put the public print- 
ing on a sensible business basis. The 
Commission then concluded its work with 
the preparation of the printing bill, which 
was first submitted to Congress in 1911 by 
Senator Smoot, who was the chairman of 
the Commission. It was my privilege to 
be its secretary at that time. 

When the Printing commission went 
out of existence, the Joint Committee on 
printing assumed a sort of guardianship 
over the printing bill, and, as clerk of that 
Committee, I have become somewhat fa- 
miliar with its trials and tribulations in 
the effort to have Congress enact the meas- 
ure into law. The bill, in substantially its 
present form, was passed by the Senate 
in the 62d Congress (April 9, 1912) and 
was favorably reported to the House, but 
the crowded condition of the House cal- 
endar prevented any further action in that 
Congress. 

The Printing committees of the Senate 
and the House, working together through 
the Joint Committee on printing, have per- 
fected the bill in numerous details during 



the present session of Congress, and have 
favorably reported it to their respective 
Houses. Senator Fletcher, as chairman 
of the Senate Committee on printing, re- 
ported the bill to that body on April 22, 
1914, and the same day, Representative 
Barnhart, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on printing, submitted the bill to 
the House of Representatives. The two 
bills, S. 5340 and H. R. 15902, are identi- 
cal in text, as are the two reports there- 
on. Senate No. 438 and House No. 564. 

Up to date the two bills are resting 
quietly on the calendars of their respec- 
tive Houses. It all depends on how long 
Congress remains in session this^ummer, 
whether they will be reached fof- consid- 
eration before snow flies again. The Com- 
mittee has good reason to believe, how- 
ever, that the bill will be enacted into law 
in some form before the 63d Congress 
passes into history. The measure is now 
better understood by the Congress and the 
public. There does not appear to be seri- 
ous opposition to it anywhere. Once free 
of the legislative jam, it is believed that 
the economies proposed in the bill, amount- 
ing to $860,000 annually, will so appeal 
to members as to insure Its passage 
through both Houses. The situation is not 
discouraging in view of the fact that it 
required three years to get the printing 
act of 1895 through Congress. 

In brief, the printing bill covers five 
general subjects, which may be grouped 
as follows: 

1. The Joint Committee on printing 
and its supervision over the public print- 
ing and binding and the distribution of 
government publications. 

2. The Government Printing Office, its 
officers and employees, and their duties. 

3. Printing and binding and the distri- 
bution of publications for Congress. 

4. Distribution of government publi- 
cations to libraries and other functions of 
the Superintendent of Documents. 

5. Printing and binding for the various 
departments and provisions relating to 
their publications. 

The Joint Committee on Printing — 
The bill provides, as does the present 
law, that the Joint Committee shall con- 
sist of three Senators and three Repre- 
sentatives. This makes the committee a 
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statutory body and not a legislative com- 
mittee created by the rules of either 
House. Its functions are entirely admin- 
istrative, dealing largely with the purchase 
of paper and other material for the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. The committee 
is also vested with supervision over such 
publications as the Congressional Record, 
the Congressional Directory, memorial 
volumes and the publications of the Patent 
Office. It has the additional power, under 
the present law, to "adopt such measures 
as may be deemed necessary to remedy 
any neglect or delay in the execution of 
the public printing and binding." This 
broad authority really makes the Joint 
Committee a board of directors for the 
Government Printing Office. It will thus 
be seen that the committee is strictly a 
business organization. 

Section 2, paragraph 1, of the bill pro- 
vides that the Joint Committee, in addi- 
tion to its present power "to remedy any 
neglect or delay in the public printing and 
binding," shall also have similar authority 
in regard to the distribution of govern- 
ment publications. This section confers 
on the Committee the additional power to 
remedy any "duplication or waste" in the 
public printing and binding and the dis- 
tribution of government publications. 

The bill also confers on the Joint Com- 
mittee authority to make investigations at 
any time into all matters pertaining to 
the public printing and binding and the 
distribution of government publications 
and to report thereon to Congress from 
time to time. This makes the committee 
a continuous investigating body, which ap- 
pears to be necessary to curb the constant 
tendency toward printing extravagances. 
There have been a score of investigations 
into the public printing, each of which 
has been followed by a period of economy 
for a few years and then a recurrence of 
the old extravagances and wastes. It is 
hoped by having the Joint Committee con- 
stantly on the watch in the future, that 
the proposed reforms and economies can 
be made effective and permanent. 

Government Printing Office — Sections 



4 to 44 relate particularly to the purchase 
of paper, machinery, materials and sup- 
plies for the Government Printing Office, 
its organization, principal officers and em- 
ployees and various duties of the Public 
Printer. I take it that these sections are 
not of special interest to you at this time 
and shall, therefore, pass over them with 
brief mention of one item, that of paper. 
The Government Printing Office uses about 
30,000,000 pounds of paper a year for 
printing and binding purposes. This im- 
mense quantity of paper, costing approxi- 
mately $1,250,000 annually, is all purchased 
under the supervision of the Joint Com- 
mittee on printing. The Committee fixes 
the standards, directs the procuring of 
proposals, receives and opens the bids, 
awards the contracts and then acts as a 
court of last resort in hearing appeals 
from contractors whose paper may have 
been rejected by the Public Printer for 
not conforming to the government stand- 
ard. Most of these duties relating to pa- 
per purchases date back to the printing 
act of July 27, 1866. The Joint Commit- 
tee on printing was practically the pioneer 
in adopting definite standards for material 
purchased by the government. Its stand- 
ards are now being adopted by users of 
paper throughout the country and are not 
excelled by any other government in the 
world. 

Congressional Documents — The method 
by which either House of Congress orders 
its documents printed is prescribed in 
Section 44. It follows the general line of 
present procedure with certain restric- 
tions that are intended to check the so- 
called "unanimous consent" printing, by 
which a member may, on his own motion, 
have almost anything he fancies printed 
as a congressional document, unless some 
other member happens to object. In the 
last two years, one member of Congress 
has caused an expenditure of fully $70,000 
for printing ordered by the courtesy of 
"unanimous consent." There have been 
other similar instances. The Committee 
believes that the printing of congressional 
documents should be properly and care- 
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fully considered and It proposes that prac- 
tically all matter submitted for printing 
as a document shall first be reported upon 
by the Printing committee of the respec- 
tive House before it becomes embalmed 
with printer's ink at the expense of the 
public. 

Provision is made in Section 44, para- 
graph 1, that the "usual number" of a 
congressional document for distribution 
purposes shall include the principal offi- 
cers of Congress and the departments, the 
Senate and House document rooms, the 
depository libraries and the Washington 
newspaper correspondents. The "usual 
/lumber" at present Is approximately 1,345 
copies, varying with the number of deposi- 
tory libraries. The "usual number" un- 
der the proposed bill will be about 1,800 
copies, varying with the number of libra- 
ries and newspaper correspondents to be 
supplied. 

The bill continues the four series of 
congressional publications, namely, Sen- 
ate Documents, Senate Reports, House 
Documents and House Reports. It pro- 
poses an important change, however, in 
regard to the printing of departmental 
publications as numbered documents of 
Congress. Under the present law, every 
document and report, departmental or 
otherwise, ordered printed by Congress is 
included in its numbered series, with the 
exception that copies of annual and serial 
publications originating in a department 
are not included in the numbered con- 
gressional sets distributed to depository 
libraries, but are designated by title the 
same as the departmental edition. This 
has resulted In much useless and costly 
duplication and endless confusion in the 
cataloging of public documents for library 
purposes, as you undoubtedly know. The 
bill proposes the following remedy: 

Provided, That no publication author- 
ized by law or issued by any executive 
department, independent office or estab- 
lishment of the government shall be 
printed as a numbered document or report 
of Congress, but shall be designated by 
its original title if reprinted by order of 
either House, except that reports required 



by law or resolution to be submitted to 
Congress, or either House thereof, and 
printed shall be designated for all pur- 
poses as numbered documents thereof and 
shall be bound the same as other congres- 
sional documents, and all reprints of con- 
gressional publications shall bear the 
original title and number thereof. 

The purpose of this provision is to in- 
clude in the congressional numbered 
series all those publications that are 
printed primarily for the use and the in- 
formation of the Congress and to confine 
to departmental editions those publica- 
tions that are not required to be submitted 
to the Congress. It also insures one edi- 
tion or title to a government publication 
by providing that all reprints, whether 
by the Congress or the departments, shall 
bear the original title or number. Such 
publications as the Geological Survey's 
monographs, bulletins, water supply and 
professional papers, the bulletins of Bu- 
reaus of Ethnology and Fisheries, and those 
of the Hygienic Laboratory and the Yellow 
Fever Institute, will not be continued in 
the congressional numbered series under 
the new act. The annual reports of the 
departments and those required by law to 
be submitted to Congress and printed, will, 
however, be issued only as congressional 
numbered documents, as they are consid- 
ered of prime importance for legislative 
purposes. 

Committee Hearings and Bulletin — 
Committee hearings and publications are 
to have a regular distribution, including 
depository libraries, if Section 50 of the 
bill is enacted into law. The Committee 
recognizes that hearings are coming to oc- 
cupy a more and more important part in 
the proceedings of Congress; in fact, sub- 
stantially all important legislation is now 
based upon such hearings, and it has been 
decided that they ought to be insured 
proper publicity and preservation by reg- 
ular distribution to the libraries of the 
country. Provision is made that the hear- 
ings and publications of each committee or 
commission shall be numbered consecu- 
tively throughout a Congress. All except 
"confidential" hearings, of which there 
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probably will be few in the future, are in- 
cluded in the distribution. 

A bulletin of committee hearings is pro- 
vided for in paragraph 3 of Section 50. 
This bulletin is to be issued daily during 
the sessions of Congress and prepared un- 
der the direction of the Joint Committee, 
which also has charge of its distribution. 
In addition to a schedule of committee 
hearings, the bulletin is to contain such 
other announcements relating to Congress, 
its committees and commissions, as the 
Joint Committee may deem appropriate to 
publish. 

Journals of Congress — Under the pres- 
ent law the Superintendent of Documents 
may designate three libraries in each state 
and territory as special depositories of the 
Journals of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. These Journals contain 
simply the parliamentary proceedings of 
each House, and are believed to be of little 
or no value in the average library. The 
Committee decided to restrict their distri- 
bution to each state and territorial library 
on application. An inquiry developed the 
fact that eleven of the libraries receiving 
the Journals did not desire them, while 
thirty-three others were not sufficiently 
interested to reply. There are now forty- 
one libraries on the Journal list. 

Superintendent of Documents — Sections 
57 to 68, inclusive, relate especially to the 
Superintendent of Documents as the sales 
agent for government publications and the 
distributor of documents for the depart- 
ments and the Congress and to newspaper 
correspondents and depository libraries. 
The office of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments is increasing in importance and, if 
the pending bill becomes a law, it will 
soon correspond in rank to that of the 
Public Printer. The Committee has pro- 
posed in the bill that hereafter the Su- 
perintendent of Documents shall be ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate, thus giving opportunity al- 
ways to secure the best-fitted man in the 
country for the place, whether he happens 
to be in or out of the government service. 

Congress in 1912 placed the distribution 



of all departmental publications in the 
hands of the Superintendent of Documents. 
This centralized distribution was first 
proposed by the Printing committee when 
it submitted the printing act of 1895 by 
which the office of the Superintendent of 
Documents was created. The provision is 
included in the pending bill with a slight 
modification permitting the departments 
to supply certain individual requests that 
may be received subsequent to the regu- 
lar mailing list distribution. 

The Superintendent of Documents is 
made the sole sales agent for all govern- 
ment publications, except certain charts, 
maps, navigation publications and patent 
specifications. The sale of government 
publications is rapidly increasing and the 
day is approaching when practically every 
departmental publication will be placed on 
a sales basis. The bill opens the way by 
providing that any department may perma- 
nently discontinue the free distribution 
of any of its publications, which shall 
thereafter be sold by the Superintendent 
of Documents. 

Depository Libraries — Depository libra- 
ries are designated under Section 64 of the 
bill. They include the libraries of each 
executive department, the United States 
military and naval academies, each state 
and territory, the District of Columbia, the 
Philippines, Porto Rico, the Pan-American 
Union, each land grant college (67 in num- 
ber), the office of the Superintendent of 
Documents, the Historical Library and 
Museum of Alaska, the American Anti- 
quarian Society of Worcester, Mass. (desig- 
nated in 1814 as the first depository 
of public documents), and one library in 
each congressional district and territory 
and two at large for each state. This 
makes a total possible designation of 663 
libraries, of which only 474 have been 
named to date. 

It will be noticed that the bill takes the 
future designation of libraries, other than 
those specifically named in the act, from 
Senators and members, and lodges this 
privilege with the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 
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Selection Plan — Perhaps the next most 
important provision as regards the deposi- 
tory libraries is that which permits them 
to select in advance the publications that 
the Superintendent of Documents shall 
send to them. The selection plan is con- 
tained in paragraph 2 of Section 64. The 
Committee hopes that it will put an end to 
the enormous waste of documents that the 
depository libraries are either unwilling 
or unable to place on their shelves. Dur- 
ing the last twenty years more than 14,- 
000,000 government publications have been 
distributed to the depository libraries 
throughout the country. In the same 
period fully 2,000,000, or an average of 
100,000 a year, of these publications have 
been returned to the Superintendent of 
Documents by the depository libraries. 
That the libraries should thus reject 15 
per cent of the publications sent to them 
by the government, clearly indicates the 
necessity for the proposed change in the 
method of library distribution. 

A recent inquiry shows that 276 deposi- 
tory libraries are ready to adopt the se- 
lection plan, while 198 desire to continue 
receiving all the publications of the gov- 
ernment. The Superintendent of Docu- 
ments has taken steps already toward put- 
ting the plan into operation. 

The Superintendent of Documents is au- 
thorized by Section 64, paragraph 4, to 
supply duplicate copies to any depository 
library whose government publications 
have been destroyed by fire or other un- 
avoidable cause. He is also authorized to 
distribute surplus documents to such other 
libraries as are suitable custodians of gov- 
ernment publications for free public use. 
A somewhat similar provision is con- 
tained in the present law which provides 
that the so-called "remainder libraries" 
shall be named by members of Congress. 

The binding of congressional documents 
and reports for the depository libraries is 
under the direction of the Joint Committee 
on printing, as at present. You may re- 
member that the Committee adopted the 
present buckram binding in 1908 after an 
extended conference with prominent li- 



brarians and members of this Association. 
There is some suggestion of doing away 
with the special depository binding, except 
for the smaller documents and reports, 
and of distributing the depository copies 
in the same binding as the extra copies 
printed for the use of Congress. I un- 
derstand that the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments has adopted the original binding for 
all annual and serial publications of the 
departments that are now sent to the de- 
pository libraries. The pending bill pro- 
vides that the binding of all publications 
for library as well as congressional dis- 
tribution shall be under the direction of 
the Joint Committee. 

Duplication In Distribution — Section 66 
of the bill is intended to prevent unneces- 
sary duplication in the distribution of gov- 
ernment publications to libraries. The 
Printing commission investigated the de- 
partmental mailing lists a few years ago 
and found 2,166 duplications of depository 
libraries on the various lists. The De- 
partment of Agriculture alone, by striking 
184 depository libraries from its mailing 
lists, saved more than 220,000 copies of 
various publications in one year. It is 
recognized that some of the larger libra- 
ries have need for duplicate copies of cer- 
tain publications, and provision is made 
for that emergency in Section 66, but the 
request for such a duplicate must originate 
with the library itself. 

Patent Publications — By including a 
provision from the printing bill in the 
sundry civil appropriations act, approved 
August 24, 1912, Congress abolished the 
so-called "library edition" of patent speci- 
fications and drawings. This edition con- 
sisted of three volumes, each larger than 
a Webster's dictionary, which were sent 
monthly to every state and territorial cap- 
itol and the clerk of each United States 
district court. The edition cost $65,000 a 
year, and a careful inquiry developed the 
fact that the volumes were of practically 
no service to anyone. There is a demand, 
however, for patent specifications and 
drawings in some of the larger manufac- 
turing cities, and to meet this situation 
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the printing bill proposes that the Com- 
missioner of Patents may furnish one pub- 
lic library in each state with a complete 
set of patent specifications and drawings 
for free public inspection, at the nominal 
price of $50 per annum. It costs the gov- 
ernment, on an average, $435 a year to 
print a set of patent specifications and 
drawings. They make ten or eleven vol- 
umes a month and will cost between $200 
and $300 for the necessary binding, which 
must be done by the library itself. The 
Commissioner of Patents recently submit- 
ted an amendment to remove the limita- 
tion of one library per state, arguing that, 
in such states as New York and Pennsyl- 
vania at least two cities ought to be per- 
mitted to have a set of patent specifica- 
tions for public library use. It is quite 
likely the bill will be amended so as to 
extend the privilege to not to exceed three 
libraries in a state. 

The bill also proposes to abolish the 
Patent Gazette libraries, but this publi- 
cation will be available for the regular 
depository libraries. 

Geological Publications — The bill like- 
wise proposes to abolish the special de- 
positories for geological publications. It 
seems apparent after investigation that 
the distribution of the geological publi- 
cations to the regular depositories will be 
sufficient. 

Law Libraries— The distribution of the 
United States revised statutes and sup- 
plements, the statutes-at-large and the 
session laws of Congress will be made by 
the Superintendent of Documents. The 
present law provides that the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of the Interior 
shall make certain distribution of the re- 
vised statutes and supplements and that 
the Secretary of State shall make the gen- 
eral distribution of the statutes-at-large 
and the session laws, while copies of 
the same for state supreme court libraries 
shall be distributed by the Department of 
Justice — a rather perplexing procedure. 

The bill adds state supreme court libra- 
ries to the distribution of the revised 
statutes and supplements. It also pro- 



vides that copies of the statutes-at-large 
and session laws shall be sent to the li- 
brary of "the court of last resort of each 
state." The present law makes this dis- 
tribution to the "state supreme court li- 
braries," but as there has been confusion 
in some states as to which library is in- 
tended by the term "state supreme court," 
the Committee decided to use the designa- 
tion "court of last resort of each state," 
which can leave no doubt as to the library 
intended as a depository of the federal 
statutes. 

Congressional Record Index — Undoubt- 
edly you will be pleased to learn that the 
committee has adopted the suggestion of 
the American Library Association that a 
table of contents be provided for the daily 
Congressional Record. This is provided 
for in Section 69, which relates to the 
publication of the Record. The Committee 
in its report on the bill quotes at length 
the resolution adopted by the official 
Council of your Association on January 2, 
1914, urging the insertion of a table of 
contents in the daily Record. 

Congressional Valuation Plan — In con- 
clusion, I want to call your attention to 
the proposed valuation plan for the distri- 
bution of government publications by Sen- 
ators and members. It is the- most radical 
change in regard to the distribution of 
public documents included in the bill. As 
you undoubtedly know, documents now 
printed for distribution by members of 
Congress are allotted to them in quotas, 
each member of the House receiving the 
same number of a given document as 
every other member, and each Senator 
the same number as every other Senator. 
For example, under the present law, 1,000 
copies of the annual report of a depart- 
ment are printed for the use of the Senate, 
and 2,000 copies for the use of the House. 
This makes the quota for each Senator 
ten copies and for each Representative 
four copies. Similar division is made of 
every document printed for distribution 
by Congress, regardless of the varying 
interests of members in such publications. 
For instance, a member from North Da- 
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kota receives as many documents relating 
to the production of cotton as a member 
from Georgia, and a member from Georgia 
gets as many wheat publications as a 
North Dakota member. A Senator from 
Idaho receives as many documents relat- 
ing to navigation as a Senator from a 
seacoast state, and, on the other hand, a 
Senator from Florida has as many publi- 
cations about the irrigation of arid lands 
as a Senator from Arizona. Such a ridic- 
ulous system has resulted in the enormous 
accumulation, from time to time, of docu- 
ments that have remained undistributed 
in the folding rooms of Congress until 
they have become obsolete and utterly 
worthless except as waste paper. In 1910, 
the House folding room became so con- 
gested with such documents that it had to 
get rid of more than 1,000,000 to find room 
for the incoming current publications. The 
Senate has just disposed of nearly 900,- 
000 obsolete and useless documents that 
its members failed to distribute. The 
Committee has figured that, this waste of 
public documents is costing the govern- 
ment fully $125,000 a year. The estimate 
does not include the thousands of useless 
documents that Senators and members 
send out to their constituents simply be- 
cause they have nothing else to distribute, 
and which, undoubtedly, are promptly con- 
signed to waste baskets and stoves in as 
many thousands of homes throughout the 
land. 

To check this vast waste, the Commit- 
tee has worked out a plan of allotting 
public documents to Senators and mem- 
bers on a valuation basis. The Committee 
ascertained that the average reprint value 
of documents allotted to Senators in the 
last nine years was approximately $2,200 
per annum, and to members $1,800 j»er an- 
num. It is proposed to place a similar 
amount to the credit of each Senator and 
member with the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments annually. The bill provides that 
these credits shall be available only for 
the purpose of obtaining government pub- 
lications for free public distribution and 
they shall be charged to each member at 



a uniform price based on the reprint cost. 
The document credits cannot be con- 
verted into cash, neither are they trans- 
ferable from one member to another, and 
the unused balance at the end of a year 
lapses to the government. 

The entire valuation distribution is 
placed under the supervision of the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, who is au- 
thorized to reprint government publica- 
tions in such editions as may be required 
for that purpose, but the right to reprint 
is restricted to two years, so as to impel 
distribution before the publications be- 
come obsolete. Many prominent publish- 
ers have approved the plan as a business- 
like arrangement. It gives the member 
an opportunity to supply his constituents 
with such publications as are of special 
interest to them and this alone ought to 
be of immense benefit to the government 
in distributing the information it has ac- 
quired, at great cost, among the very peo- 
ple it most desires to reach. The plan is 
rapidly growing in popularity among mem- 
bers of Congress and the Committee has 
every reason to believe that it can be 
put into successful operation. 

The second paper was upon "The month- 
ly catalogue of United States public docu- 
ments," by MINNIE B. HEGEMAN of the 
Superintendent of Documents' office. 

MONTHLY CATALOGUE, UNITED 
STATES PUBLIC DOCUMENTS* 

Among the publications provided for by 
the printing law of 1895, one of the first 
to shed steady and uninterrupted light 
upon the public document question was 
the Monthly Catalogue, a publication with 
which you are all, doubtless, more or less 
familiar. The preface of the first number 
stated that the departure in form from a 
strictly scientific "dictionary catalogue." 
had been made deliberately and purposely, 
for it was considered to be an ephemeral 
publication not intended primarily for the 
use of librarians, but as a medium for 
reaching the general public to whom gov- 



* Printed only in part. 
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eminent publications were to be offered for 
sale at the cost of paper, presswork and 
binding. For the use of librarians the 
Monthly Catalogue is practically super- 
seded by the biennial Document Catalogue, 
the Comprehensive Index. 

The original law provided for 2,000 cop- 
ies and these were distributed free to Con- 
gress, heads of departments, bureaus, in- 
stitutions, schools, public and college li- 
braries, and individuals as far as the edi- 
tion would allow, but the need for extra 
copies became so great that finally, under 
the provisions of the law allowing the 
Documents Office to order reprints of such 
publications as were in great demand, 1,000 
other copies were printed, 500 to be used 
strictly for depository libraries and 500 
for subscribers, the subscription price be- 
ing fixed at $1.10 a year, single copies be- 
ing obtainable at 10 cents. The present 
edition of 3,000 copies is disposed of as 
follows: 500 go to depository libraries, 
1,200 (these are all approximate figures) 
are sent to libraries not depositories, 800 
to officials, government offices, and mem- 
bers and officers of the House and Senate. 
The subscription list calls for all the cop- 
ies remaining and includes in its numbers 
school superintendents, university libra- 
ries, banks, and bankers' association li- 
braries, manufacturing establishments of 
all sorts, telephone and telegraph compa- 
nies, general passenger agents of rail- 
roads, publishing companies, public serv- 
ice corporations and commissions in vari- 
ous states and numerous cities, the differ- 
ent departments of the government in Can- 
ada, foreign consulates, lawyers, civil en- 
gineers, and business men all over the 
country, while copies are mailed to nearly 
all the important countries of the world 
from Japan to the Federated Malay States. 

By the provisions of the new printing 
bill the distribution will not have to be re- 
stricted as it has been heretofore. 

And now, if you will imagine for a few 
moments that you have a copy of the pres- 
ent-day Catalogue before you, I will turn 
the pages while you see again in the mind's 
eye some of the features that are proba- 



bly already well known to you but which 
once clearly in our thought, just now, will 
make more forceful some of the things 
which "are not fully understood" about the 
Monthly Catalogue and concerning which 
I am supposed to enlighten you. . . . 

And then come the "Notes of General 
Interest." It is needless to say that no 
member of the Monthly Catalogue force is 
responsible for them, and so the writer 
feels at liberty to speak a word in their 
praise. If you have been one of that nu- 
merous throng which has regarded pub- 
lic documents as the driest things in the 
world, let me commend the reading of 
these "Notes" to your attention. They will 
open vistas and possibilities in the public- 
document world of which you have doubt- 
less never dreamed. Comments are made 
on the more important publications of the 
month, current happenings concerning the 
government "making of books" are dis- 
cussed, and very enlightening paragraphs 
on past history have been included from 
time to time which have been a boon to 
many a librarian, and perhaps to the ple- 
beian world outside of libraries as well. 

In the body of the Catalogue you will 
find, during a congressional session, over a 
thousand publications, each listed under 
the specific government author responsi- 
ble for its issuance, these being arranged 
alphabetically by departments with the 
bureaus in a similar arrangement under 
each department. The title comes first 
with information which may be needed 
to give its exact and full meaning brack- 
eted in, and then follows the personal au- 
thor, the place of publication if other 
than the Government Printing Office and 
the date of publication, the collation which 
is made as careful as possible since mi- 
nute information in this line helps in after 
years to identify valuable publications and 
assure one whether a perfect copy is in 
one's possession, and lastly the series ti- 
tle and bracket notes if such are needed. 
Contents have been given when the title 
of the publication did not indicate the sub- 
ject matter so obviously as to render a 
list of contents unnecessary. A * and a 
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price indicate the publication as obtain- 
able from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, a t that it should be applied for at 
the issuing office, and a t that it is not ob- 
tainable at all. And last, but not least, 
at the right of each entry and on the last 
line is added the Library of Congress card 
number for all publications for which Li- 
brary of Congress cards have been issued. 

The index must not be forgotten. Some 
years ago this was issued as part of the 
Catalogue and was cumulative for half 
yearly periods. It did delay the issuance of 
the Catalogue, no doubt about it, so for a 
time it was omitted, but it was found to 
be a very necessary adjunct, and finally 
by recommendation of the A. L. A., it was 
issued separately each quarter and cu- 
mulated for the year. For the fiscal year 
of 1914 only one index will be issued, but 
if the new printing bill which has been 
previously quoted becomes a law it will 
be issued semi-annually and become a per- 
manent feature among the guides to pub- 
lic documents. 

Suggestions for the betterment of the 
Catalogue are welcomed, but changes are 
necessarily regulated by three very im- 
portant things, the law, expediency, and 
the force of workers available. Many a 
thing has been suggested which if carried 
out would delay the issuing of the Cata- 
logue, and the question is — Would it pay? 

For example, headings given at the top 
of each page to show what bureau or de- 
partment is responsible for publications 
carried over from a previous page would 
be a great help, and one would be saved 
the trouble of turning to find just where 
that particular list started, but in order 
to have this accurate it would necessitate 
a second page-proof, thus delaying the 
Catalogue at least two or three days, and 
so, the question again — Would it pay? 

It was suggested not long ago, that if 
information could be added to entries for 
congressional hearings which would in- 
dicate whether or not they were complete 
it would be a great help, but if any of 
you have had to telephone or apply other- 
wise to congressional committees for in- 



formation, you probably realize how dif- 
ficult it is to get accurate and authoritative 
statements in answer to your queries. The 
decision, therefore, has been that it is 
much better to leave the entries as they 
are than to risk misstatements. 

The great question concerning the 
Monthly Catalogue, however, is — "Why is 
it not out sooner?" The law says that the 
Catalogue "shall show the documents 
printed during the preceding month," and 
in order that this may be done the publica- 
tions which reach the library on the first of 
the succeeding month and were completed 
at the Government Printing Office the day 
before must be included, so that the last 
day of the one month and the first two of 
the next are always very busy ones for 
the librarian who is bending every energy 
to obtain all necessary publications and 
for the catalogers who are trying to finish 
every entry at the first possible moment. 

The Catalogue is usually ready for print- 
ing, having been given the most careful 
editing, on the 3rd or 4th of the month 
following the one whose publications it 
chronicles. Occasionally it is ready on 
the 2d, but this means very quick work. 
The cards are then sent to the Library 
of Congress that its card numbers may 
be added — this consumes one day and 
means the most rapid work possible by 
our friendly cooperators in the Library 
of Congress. The galley proof is re- 
turned and read in another six days — 
the Documents Office only uses a day 
and a half, at most, of this time in the 
proof reading — and three or four days 
more see the page-proof returned to the 
printers, of which time only seven hours 
have been consumed by the proof readers 
in our office. Some time is then needed 
for the final work at the Printing Office, so 
that with the quickest possible work the 
Catalogue is started on its way to you the 
17th or 18th of the month, and there are 
often delays at the Printing Office which 
mean that it does not proceed on its jour- 
ney until later. 

In May, 1911, the Governing Council of 
the A. L. A. in session at Pasadena, Cal., 
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adopted a resolution urging the Superin- 
tendent of Documents to publish, if possi- 
ble, a daily or weekly checklist of public 
documents, so that librarians might be 
sooner informed than by the Monthly Cat- 
alogue concerning the actual status of 
documents which they see mentioned in the 
daily papers. In a preamble to the reso- 
lution, it is stated that the Monthly Cata- 
logue is not published until several weeks 
after the period covered by each issue. A 
daily or weekly checklist would be abso- 
lutely impossible with the force which is 
available for such work, and as already 
shown you, and as stated in the reply 
made by the Documents Office to the 
Council, the implication that the Cata- 
logue is many weeks behind the date is 
not correct. The Monthly Catalogue is 
required to show what documents have 
been published during a month. Evi- 
dently it cannot therefore be completed 
as to compilation until after the close of 
the month. And it has already been stated 
that it is completed as far as preparation 
for the printer is concerned within three 
or four days after the month closes. The 
printing is that which delays it, for there 
are several government concerns that have 
the right of way over the Documents Of- 
fice — Congress, the President, and the Cab- 
inet being among the number. But when 
it is finally issued one can count on the 
fact that the information given is different 
from that given in "press notices" and that 
such as is given is minute and accurate. 

The third paper was upon "Thirteenth 
census, 1910, publications," by MARY A. 
HARTWELL, cataloger in the Office of the 
Superintendent of Documents. 

13th CENSUS, 1910, PUBLICATIONS 

The Bureau of the Census issued 500 pub- 
lications of the 13th decennial census, and 
doubtless you will agree that the 500 
are a miscellaneous lot, hard to classify, 
still harder to catalog and to use for 
reference purposes. It was suggested to 
the writer that it might be helpful to pass 
on to librarians census information 



gleaned in the Office of the Superintend- 
ent of Documents during the process of 
compiling the next issue of the Docu- 
ment Catalogue, that is, the one for the 62d 
Congress. Hence this paper. The paper is 
confined to statements concerning 13th 
census publications, and please note that 
it has nothing at all to do with the inter- 
censal activities of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, which as the bureau itself states are 
"so little understood by the public gener- 
ally." There is an erroneous impression in 
the minds of many that after a decennial 
census has been taken and the results 
published the bureau has little or no real 
work with which to occupy itself until the 
time arrives to prepare for the taking of 
the next such census. This is far from be- 
ing the case, however, and to correct this 
erroneous impression the bureau has re- 
cently issued Circular 3, entitled "Circular 
of information concerning the work of the 
permanent Census Bureau, 1902-1913." This 
was forwarded to depository libraries, as 
was also number 1, entitled "Circular of 
information concerning tentative program 
of the Bureau of the Census, 1913-1916." 
Number 2, which is expected to be issued 
by July 1, will contain a complete list of 
all publications issued in connection with 
the census from the 1st to the 13th census, 
and also a list of all publications issued 
by the permanent Census Bureau. 

Before discussing the hundreds of ad- 
vance publications with long titles, begin- 
ning in every case with the words "13th 
census of United States, 1910, bulletin," 
it may be well to call attention to the fact 
that these must not be confused with the 
regular bulletins of the bureau. The 13th 
census advance bulletins were issued 
purposely without consecutive number; 
whereas the regular bulletins belong to 
a numbered series of the permanent Cen- 
sus Bureau, from which all 13th census 
advance information is eliminated. In 
fact, one such publication, the original 
Bulletin 109, giving the total population 
and area of the United States by states 
and territories, was withdrawn and reis- 
sued without number, its place being filled 
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by another Bulletin 109 entitled "Mortality 
statistics, 1910." 

The 13th decennial census publications 
cover four main branches: (1) Popula- 
tion; (2) Agriculture, including irrigation; 
(3) Manufactures; (4) Mines. Statistics 
are given for the 48 states (including Ari- 
zona and New Mexico which on the census 
day, April 15, 1910, were still territories), 
and the District of Columbia, with Alas- 
ka, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, The act pro- 
viding for the 13th census did not provide 
for an enumeration of the population of 
other outlying possessions; hence for the 
others, namely the Philippine Islands, 
Guam, Samoa, and the Panama Canal 
Zone, there is no 13th census information. 

The results of the 13th census were pub- 
lished from time to time in form of ad- 
vance bulletins, either state, or abstract, 
or manufactures industry, or special, or 
miscellaneous — all kinds being issued 
promptly as the material became avail- 
able. Later all this advance information 
was revised and incorporated in permanent 
publications, that is (1) in the Abstract of 
the census, with its various state sup- 
plements (which were also issued sepa- 
rately), and (2) in the 11-volume set of 
final reports. The following explanations 
concerning the different sets of advance 
bulletins may prove of service. They will 
be discussed under the four main subjects 
covered. 

(1) — Population — For population thetre 
were two series of advance "State" bul- 
letins, the first of these, namely "Number 
of inhabitants, by counties and minor civil 
divisions," was issued for each state some 
months in advance of the corresponding 
2d series for that state, namely "Compo- 
sition and characteristics of population." 
Both population series for each state were 
later embodied, with changes and correc- 
tions, (1) in the Abstract of the census 
with supplement for that state and in the 
separate print of the supplement, and (2) 
in volumes 2 and 3 of the final reports. 
For Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico only 
the 1st series was issued in advance, the 
material for the 2d series appearing in the 



Abstract with supplement for those pos- 
sessions, in the separate prints of the sup- 
plements, and in volume 3 of the final re- 
ports. 

Then for population there were six ad- 
vance "Abstract" bulletins concerning the 
United States as a whole, all of which 
were printed in greater detail in the Ab- 
stract proper or in the final reports. 

And there were several other advance 
"special" or "miscellaneous" bulletins on 
population, which appeared either in the 
Abstract of the census, or its reprints with 
state supplements, or in the final reports, 
one or both. 

(2) — Agriculture, Including Irrigation — 
For agriculture there were also two series 
of advance "State" bulletins; but where- 
as in the case of population both eets 
went into the permanent volumes, for 
agriculture only one was embodied in the 
Abstract of the census with state supple- 
ments, in the separate prints of the sup- 
plements, and in volumes 6 and 7 of the 
final reports. This was because the ma- 
terial of the 1st series, namely, "Farms 
and farm property," etc., was included in 
the 2d series, namely, "Statistics for the 
state and its counties." Hence naturally 
the 1st series was entirely superseded by 
the 2d, and only the 2d series for each 
state was incorporated in the permanent 
publications. For Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Porto Rico only the 2d agriculture series 
was issued. 

Irrigation statistics were collected for 
19 states, viz.: Arizona, Arkansas, Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washing- 
ton, and Wyoming. Of these only 11 had 
advance state bulletins issued individually. 
For the other 8 states, irrigation statistics 
were combined in two so-called "miscel- 
laneous" bulletins. Irrigation statistics 
for all 19 states were printed (1) in the 
Abstract of the census with its state sup- 
plement and in the separate print of the 
supplement, and (2) in volumes 6 and 7 
of the final reports in connection with the 
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agricultural statistics of the states to 
which they relate. The one exception to 
this statement is that the "miscellaneous" 
bulletin on rice-growing in Louisiana, 
Texas, and Arkansas, though reproduced 
in full in the Abstract of the census with 
supplements for the three states, is mere- 
ly summarized in the final reports. 

Agriculture had besides six "Abstract" 
bulletins and irrigation one "Abstract" bul- 
letin, giving summarized statistics for the 
whole United States, and these advance 
bulletins appeared in the Abstract proper 
and in different form in the final reports. 

(3) — Manufactures — For manufactures 
there were again two series, and both were 
reprinted in permanent form, but with still 
different variations. The 1st series re- 
ferred to is the series of "State" bulletins, 
which like the state bulletins for the other 
subjects appeared in advance for the 48 
states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico. These were re- 
printed with necessary changes (1) in the 
Abstract of the census with state supple- 
ments and in the separate prints of the 
supplements, and (2) in volume 9 of the 
final reports. There was also one ad- 
vance "Abstract" bulletin on manufac- 
tures, which is a reprint of chapter 15 
of the Abstract of the census. 

The 2d manufactures series refers to the 
set of advance bulletins known as "Manu- 
factures industry bulletins" which were 
reprinted without change in volume 10 of 
the final reports, but which do not appear 
in the Abstract of the census. These man- 
ufactures industry bulletins cover a wide 
range of subjects from butter and cheese 
to automobiles. 

In addition to the two manufactures se- 
ries here mentioned, there were a few 
"special" or "miscellaneous" bulletins 
which likewise appeared with necessary 
changes in the bound census volumes, 
either the abstracts or the final volumes, 
one or both. 

(4) — Mining — There were no "State" bul- 
letins on mining. This does not mean, 
however, that mining statistics were omit- 
ted from the 13th census. In fact statis- 



tical information concerning the mines 
and quarries of the various states and 
Alaska (excepting only the District of 
Columbia and Mississippi, for which no 
mining statistics were reported) appears 
(1) in the Abstract of the census with state 
supplements and in the separate prints of 
the supplements, and (2) in volume 11 of 
the final reports. For Hawaii and Porto 
Rico there are no detailed statistics be- 
cause their mining operations were insig- 
nificant. The total output, however, of 
Hawaii and Porto Rico appears in the 
Abstract of the census. 

Although as stated there were no ad- 
vance "State" bulletins on mining, there 
were 3 advance "Abstract" bulletins, one 
a general bulletin giving statistics for in- 
dustries and states, one on coal, and one 
on iron mines. Of these the general bul- 
letin is reprinted in the Abstract of the 
census and reproduced in different form 
in volume 11 of the final reports; the other 
two were reprinted in volume 11, with in- 
formation concerning petroleum and nat- 
ural gas, which was not issued separately. 

Other Separates of Final Reports — I 
have treated in turn of the various kinds 
of advance bulletins for the four main 
branches of the census. The advance bul- 
letin titles, no matter what their subject 
matter, all begin with the words "13th cen- 
sus of United States, 1910, bulletin." There 
is still another variety of bulletins which 
begin with exactly the same wording and 
which may very easily be confused with 
the series already mentioned. I refer to 
separates of volumes 1 and 5 of the final 
reports, which are not advance bulletins 
at all, but bona fide separates of the bound 
volumes and issued after rather than be- 
fore the volumes themselves. There was 
also a separate from volume 8 of the final 
reports. 

It is hoped that the information here 
given, dry and uninteresting as it may 
seem, will prove of sufficient help to li- 
brarians to justify its presentation to this 
body. When some months hence you re- 
ceive the Document Catalogue of the 62d 
Congress, you will have detailed analytical 
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information which naturally cannot be 
given here. 

Census Publications for Permanent Li- 
brary Files — The depository libraries re- 
ceived from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments the following: All the advance bul- 
letins of every series, the Abstract of the 
census, and the final reports. Deposito- 
ries did not receive from our office those 
reprints of the Abstract of the census 
which contain the state supplements, nor 
did they get the separate pamphlet prints 
of the supplements. What distribution 
thereof was made was made by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

Statistics published as advance bulletins 
appear, with two exeptions, in revised form 
either in the Abstract of the census or the 
final reports. Hence it will be necessary 
for libraries to keep for their permanent 
files only 13th census bound volumes, that 
is, the Abstracts and the final reports. But 
please take notice. The numbered set of 
bulletins of the permanent bureau, even 
though unbound, must necessarily be kept, 
as they have nothing to do with the 13th 
census and are therefore not included in 
the Abstract nor in the final reports. And 
you need to keep also the two advance 
"13th census of United States, 1910, bul- 
letins," with subtitles as follows: "Pop- 
ulation, New York City, number of in- 
habitants by enumeration districts" and 
"Population, United States, statistics of the 
Indian population, number, tribes, sex, age, 
fecundity, and vitality." These two bul- 
letins do not appear in full in any of the 
census reports. The Census Bureau sug- 
gests the possibility "that a special report 
on the Indian population may later be is- 
sued, but at present it is impossible to 
give any definite date as to when it will 
be ready." 

Classification of Census Publications — 
The classification of 13th census publica- 
tions as used in the Public Documents li- 
brary is outlined in a footnote on p. 323 of 
the 1911 edition of the Checklist, with ad- 
ditions as found on p. 5 of Bulletin 15 of 
the Office of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, which lists new classes added since 



the publication of the Checklist. All 13th 
census publications are brought together 
under C3. 14:, C3. 15:, and C3. 16:, dif- 
ferentiated by superior numbers or supe- 
rior letter "a" before the colon and by 
Cutter number or volume after the colon. 
Several of the classes are Cutterized by 
the name of the state. This classification 
was evolved in accordance with a system 
of numbering outlined by the Census Bu- 
reau itself. Very likely you have noticed 
the peculiar symbols at the lower left- 
hand corner of the advance bulletins. 
State bulletins were numbered by means 
of symbols which represented, first, the 
13th census; second, the state; and third, 
the class of publication, in accordance 
with a table prepared and used by the 
Census Bureau. The first number was al- 
ways 13; the second was an arbitrary 
number for the state; and the third was 
either "1" for population, or "2" for agri- 
culture, or "3" for manufactures, with 
modifications as required. The "manu- 
factures industry," "special," and "miscel- 
laneous" bulletins and the general (other- 
wise called "abstract") bulletins were sim- 
ilarly marked. The Census Bureau 
grouped irrigation bulletins with agricul- 
ture bulletins. These Census Bureau sym- 
bols formed the basis of classification used 
in the Public Documents library, a clas- 
sification which has proved quite satisfac- 
tory. There is one thing to be regretted, 
however. Our office was given to under- 
stand that there would be a series of ad- 
vance state bulletins on mining, which 
however did not materialize. The classi- 
fication number C 3.144; i s therefore held 
in the Public Documents library for a note 
explaining where mining statistics for the 
several states may be found. 

As the invitations to make ourselves at 
home in the several divisions of the Li- 
brary of Congress, the office of the Super- 
intendent of Documents, the several de- 
partments of government and the public 
library, had been freely accepted during 
the week, those gathered at the documents 
round table Friday morning were there 
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for a purpose and thoroughly interested. 
The special efforts which had been made 
in our behalf by those in authority had 
been appreciated. As never before this 
meeting proved to be our opportunity to 
hear and be heard. 

Among those who participated in the dis- 
cussions was Alton P. Tisdel, Asst. Su- 
perintendent of Documents, who repre- 
sented the Superintendent of Documents, 
General Josiah H. Brinker, who being un- 
able to be present, had sent his best 
wishes for the success of the meeting and 
its members. Mr. Tisdel expressed his 
surprise and pleasure at the great inter- 
est which he found so many librarians had 
in public documents. "The talks I have 
had with you librarians," said Mr. Tisdel, 
"have been a revelation, enabling me to 
see the growth and influence in public doc- 
uments. I know it will serve to increase 
the activities of the Superintendent of 
Documents along the line of doing for the 
libraries all he can." 

Mr. Ranck, librarian of the Grand Rap- 
ids public library, inquired concerning the 
use of franked envelopes which at first 
glance seemed threatened. 

Dr. Andrews, of The John Crerar Libra- 
ry, expressed his appreciation of the ac- 
tion of the Printing committee in propos- 
ing a bill which does so much. 

Mr. Carr of Scranton, Penn., expressed 
his appreciation of the great helpfulness 
of the Monthly Catalogue. 

Nathan B. Williams, a special represen- 
tative of the House Judiciary Committee, 
called attention to some of the special pub- 
lications printed by that Committee un- 
der its own authority and immediate di- 
rection, each in an edition limited to one 
thousand copies. He also called attention 
to the great lack of reliable translations 
of foreign laws, and the great difficulties 
which always accompany such legal trans- 
lations. "I do not care how accurate a 
translator may be, he must at least have 
his translation revised by one who is fa- 
miliar with the terminology of the subject 



which he attempts to translate," said Mr. 
Williams. 

Miss Hasse of the New York public li- 
brary made a plea for the small library 
and urged the creation of a graded list of 
depository libraries. 

Mr. Bowker, editor of the Library Jour- 
nal, expressed his pleasure in seeing in 
this meeting parties to all sides of the 
public document question in earnest, help- 
ful and hopeful conference. He recalled 
his earlier experiences in Washington 
while attempting to learn from the de- 
partments what they had published. He 
contrasted that lack of information with 
the present Monthly Catalogue of public 
documents which is serving a very great 
purpose. Mr. Bowker supported Miss 
Hasse's plea for the smaller libraries and 
was inclined to advocate sending to such 
libraries only such documents as might 
be selected by competent government au- 
thorities, as being of service in such libra- 
ries, but always granting to the libraries 
the privilege of asking for other docu- 
ments so far as they can be supplied. 

Mr. Daniels of California called atten- 
tion to the large use made of public doc- 
uments in the county library work in his 
state, and expressed the hope that provi- 
sion would be made whereby the needs 
of large sections would not be determined 
by the requirements of smaller areas bear- 
ing the same name, for said he, "A Califor- 
nia county covers some territory and 
therefore we require many duplicates in 
our system." 

Mr. Nichols of the Library of Geological 
Survey, Washington, expressed his pleas- 
ure at the work accomplished by the Joint 
Committee on printing, and urged that 
the attention of our Congressmen and Sen- 
ators should be called through personal 
letters to the desirability of its early pas- 
sage. This suggestion met with hearty 
approval. 

Mr. Thompson of the Library of Con- 
gress called attention to the large use of 
government and state publications by the 
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legislative reference departments now those who had arranged for the meeting, 

found in so many of our states. to those who had prepared papers and to 

The meeting, after expressing the hope those officials and others who, by their 

that the proposed bill might be enacted presence or through their representatives, 

into law substantially as presented, ad- had contributed to the success of this 

journed by passing a vote of thanks to meeting. 



